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WHAT WAS GOING ON IN THE YEAR 1492?* 


By Mary K. REELy, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Yes, I know your answer. “Why,” you 
are going to say in surprise at the question, 
“that was the year Columbus discovered 
America!” You will be right, but you 
won’t go to the head of the class. Not this 
time. For what I really want to know is, 
what else? 


I may be mistaken of course, but I think 
I have you there, for I am assuming that 
your education like mine was _ vertical. 
You will know what I mean. You start at 
a certain point, say 1492 (which is one of 
the two “memorable” dates in American 
history) and following the vertical line you 
proceed with the Cabots, Frobisher, Car- 
tier, LaSalle, Hendrik Hudson, and so on 
through the period of Discovery and Ex- 
ploration. Then you begin again with 1607 
and 1620, two almost memorable dates, 
and proceed in the same fashion along the 
line of colonial settlement to the really 
memorable 17767. But never by any 
chance—if I am right in assuming that 
your education was like mine—did you 
make a right or left turn and go off on a 
lateral expedition to find out what was 
happening elsewhere. 


Now to go back to Columbus. If I were 
to ask you to name two of his contempo- 
raries, I know again what your answer 
would be. Of course you can name two 
contemporaries — Ferdinand and _ Isabella! 
But who was king of England at the time? 
What was going on in France? What 
scientific discoveries were being made? 
What books’ written? What pictures 
painted? And right there, I can tell you 
what brought it home to me. (This 
started out to be a personal confession and 
might as well continue to be so.) What 
pictures were being painted? Well, for one, 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” Sur- 
prising? Perhaps not to you, but for my- 
self, I can revive even now that moment of 
astonishment. I had always known about 
Columbus. He was a fact. I had known 
the “Last Supper.” Remembering now, it 
seems as if every home in the village must 
have possessed a reproduction in some 
form, if only on a calendar. But that the 
Biblical picture could have any relation to 
the discovery of America! No, in my 
early education that fact never emerged. 
That Leonardo and Columbus were living 


* Reprinted with permission from Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, April, 1941. 

+ See “1066 and All That,” by Sellers and 
Yeatman, for explanation of “memorable.” 


and dreaming at the same time, that they 
might have heard of and been influenced 
by one another, was something that would 
never enter into a vertical scheme of edu- 
cation. Or that it might have been more 
than an accidental relationship of time, 
that the same ferment of dissatisfaction 
and unrest which made Leonardo a scien- 
tist, engineer, painter, sculptor, worker in 
bronze, and aspiring inventor of airplanes, 
also made Columbus a navigator and dis- 
coverer of new worlds, such realization 
came much later in life, and then by acci- 
dent only. 


CoLUMBUS AND LEONARDO 


Another thing, Columbus was _ born 
around 1451, Leonardo in 1452, both birth 
dates falling within the decade after an 
event in the city of Mainz, the date of 
which is not memorable, for the reason 
that nobody knows what it is, although we 
have been commemorating it within the 
past year in celebrating the 500th anniver- 
sary of printing. Columbus and Leonardo 
grew up with the spread of printing over 
Europe, a fact which surely is not without 
significance in relation to their achieve- 
ments. Now I might think that my edu- 
cation was peculiar, had I not quite re- 
cently met another person whose experience 
duplicated mine. Her education was of a 
later date by some decades, but she was 
not satisfied with it. She knew a little of 
this, she said, and a little of that, but with 
no coordination. Above all she lacked any 
sense of the contemporaneousness of his- 
torical events. She wanted to get things 
straightened out so that she could know 
what was going on there when something 
else was happening here. Exactly! Colum- 
bus tramping the roads of Spain; Leonardo 
climbing his scaffolding in the monastery 
of Marie delle Grazie in Milan to go on 
with his picture. 


History, By SIDE 


We talked it over, finally deciding to tie 
up the colonial period in America with 
what was happening in England and in the 
rest of Europe. This meant that we were 
to cover the 17th and practically the 18th 
century. The plan took in the Stuarts and 
the Georges in England, Louis XIII to 
XVI in France, Peter and Catherine the 
Great in Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and Frederick the Great of what was to 
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It took in such contri- 
butions as Samuel Sewell’s diary. Addi- 
son’s Spectator, the letters of Mme. 
Sevigne and of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, Franklin’s autobiography and Creve- 
coeur’s Letters of an American Farmer; it 
made a place for the dramas of Moliere, 
Congreve and Wycherley; the poetry of— 
yes, I know it does begin to sound rather 
breathless, and it was a pretty big order! 
But we had a good time out of it! I 
know that I did and a Christmas note from 
my patron (whom I shall hereafter call 
Margaret B.) confessed to similar hours of 
profitable enjoyment. 


become Germany. 


Some interesting points too emerged in 
the course of the study. When the lists 
were compiled and laid side by side— 
America—England—France and so on—it 
appeared that for two of the nations now 
important in modern Europe there was lit- 
tle to show. For in that period of Amer- 
ica’s growth, Italy and Germany had 
hardly begun to emerge as independent na- 
tions; a fact which seemed to have a 
significance for the times. 


AMERICA ENTERS 


Or take another fact involved — the be- 
ginning of British rule in India. India 
came under British control in the year 
1757, of itself an isolated historical fact. 
Britain came into control of India as the 
result of a struggle with France, known in 
Europe as the Seven Years War. Practi- 
cally all of the European nations of the 
time were involved and the war was fought 
on three continents. In its American phase 
we know it as the French and Indian war. 
Ah! we find ourselves on familiar ground— 
Braddock’s defeat; Montcaim and Wolf; I 
die happy, I shall not see the surrender of 
Quebec! An isolated fact has suddenly 
come home; has taken on meaning. And if 
there is anything more exciting than one of 
those sudden bursts in your brain when 
something clicks and the scattered pieces 
fall into place, I don’t know what it is. 
For any isolated fact, any piece of infor- 
mation taken by itself, is nothing, and may 
be less than nothing, unless it is recognized 
in its relation to the whole. The plant 
specialists have a word for it. They call it 
ecology, meaning the study of plant asso- 
ciations. This one clump of hepatica may 
be pulled up by the roots and taken into a 
laboratory for analysis, but you will never 
know the plant until you have studied it 
where it grows, there under the oak tree in 
association with the ferns and the mosses 
and the loam from which it is fed. 


* Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get 
understanding. Proverbs 4:7. 


So too with any historical fact. But in 
the hurry of keeping up with the times, in 
“keeping informed” there is all too little of 
the reflective thinking which results in 
what the Bible calls understanding.* As 
Oscar Levant so aptly put it in one of 
those flashes which make Information 
Please a continuing joy, “Then, you don’t 
want Knowledge, you want an Answer.” 
Too many readers are looking for an 
Answer. 


COORDINATION OF FACTS 


Do you see what I am getting at? Here 
are these public libraries, their stacks over- 
flowing with all of this related material. 
Here are readers with their scattering of 
unrelated learning, needing not new facts, 
new injections of information, but a co- 
ordination of what they already have. How 
can the two elements be brought together? 
It resolves itself into a problem in adult 
education. Libraries hold a proud position 
as centers of adult education, and here in 
this task of coordination, it seems to me, 
is a contribution to the program which the 
library alone is qualified to give. It can’t 
be accomplished in extension classes or in 
discussion groups; it calls for the immedi- 
ate accessibility of the background material 
which exists on library shelves alone. 


Now I admit I may be exaggerating the 
need. The two cases I have cited, myself 
and Margaret B. may be isolated. But no, 
here already in print is some corroborative 
evidence. I happened upon it after I had 
already spent some time mulling over the 
subject and found it right to the point. 
In a New Jersey High School an instructor 
in music (not history! not literature!) had 
discovered some curious lapses in the minds 
of his students. In his work in his own 
special field he learned that these young 
people had never studied any period as a 
whole. They had studied social conditions 
in the time of Louis XIV, but they could 
not name a poet or a dramatist or a com- 
poser or a painter of that time. They had 
read some of Addison but never had heard 
that The Spectator gave more than a little 
attention to Handel’s operas. They never 
had seen a painting created in that period, 
and of the dances popular in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries they knew 
only the minuet, which was shown in a 
current movie. They recognized the word 
‘galliard’ because it occurs in Twelfth 
Night, but they thought it was something 
to wear. 


“Nowhere in their education experience 
had this class come to realize that music, 
dances, novels, dramas, paintings, churches, 
costumes, manners, tables, spoons—all are 
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mirrors of the daily life of thinking and 
feeling people.”* 

Mr. Gordon goes on to tell what he did 
about it. How taking the composer Bach 
as a starting point, his class recreated and 
vitalized the whole civilization in which 
Bach lived and wrote his music. 


RE-EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


The possibilities for such projects in 
school work are both obvious and endless. 
We are concerned here with the re-educa- 
tion of adults. The idea cannot be worked 
out in classes or in groups, but must be 
applied to individuals, no two of whom 
will share exactly the same need. It is 
something personal, depending on whatever 
gaps or inconsistencies remains from one’s 
own mishaps in getting an education. I 
have always remembered with amusement 
the man writing in the New Republic some 
years ago who found his education in a 
drawer, and took it out and looked at it. 
But that was college education only. Most 
of our fixed convictions date from back long 
before, to the elementary school. Elemen- 
tary education must always be simplified, 
I suppose, in one way or another. The 
misfortune is that these simplifications are 
so often carried through life. College, even 
when we get as far as college, fails as a 
corrective, because of the extreme depart- 
mentalization. No, this problem of integra- 
tion of knowledge is one for Adult Educa- 
tion; it is one for the public library as an 
agency of adult education. 


ForMS OF PUBLICITY 


But how to go about it? To what de- 
vices can a library resort with a view to 
starting readers off on one of these personal 
adventure tours? Displays? Yes, of the 


* From “No Surrender,” by Philip Gordon. 
Wilson Library Bulietin, Nov., 1940. 


kind described by Mr. Gordon, a display 
centered around some particular point, an 
anniversary, a birthday, a current event, 
but cutting across all lines of place, subject 
and Dewey classification, a display planned 
primarily to show relationships. 


Reading Lists? Although I should like to 
get away from fixed lists made out by one 
person for another. The outline on Ameri- 
can and European history referred to was 
not arranged as a consecutive reading pro- 
gram. It consisted of a reference guide to 
printed materials on the subject into which 
Margaret B. was to dip as she pleased and 
to work out her own pattern. 


Other forms of Publicity may suggest 
themselves. Book Reviews of the group 
type can be so arranged as to suggest re- 
lationships. A new book may be linked 
up to an older one. A club program might 
be worked out along these lines, taking a 
period as a basis of study. But to get at 
what we want—personal suggestion as op- 
portunity offers will be the most effective 
means. For the beauty about this kind of 
a reading program is that it is an individual 
matter. No set course is needed. The 
thing to say to a reader is: “Start where 
you are. Any one point will serve as a 
pivot round which the universe can revolve. 
Start with a living interest in your own ex- 
perience, or with some deep-felt need.” 

There is no use pretending that the 
reading program suggested here will revolu- 
tionize library service. There will be no 
great rush. But if half a dozen, three or 
four, even one or two readers should set 
out on such personal adventures, it would 
be that much gain. The pressure on the 
shelf of Recent Additions would be to that 
extent relieved; the demand for the merely 
new, would be that much lessened; the now 
silent stacks would in some degree come 
to life; and the borrowers with a “reading 
readiness” for the assimilation of current 
issues would be by that number increased. 


BOOK DRIVES FOR SOLDIERS 


At least two Illinois communities have 
already sponsored drives this fall to secure 
books for soldiers now in one of the six 
Illinois Army camps—Chicago and Spring- 
field. 

In Chicago, the drive sponsored by the 
Chicago Public Library, brought in more 
than 7,500 usable books; in Springfield, 
the drive sponsored by a citizens commit- 
tee headed by Mrs. W. O. Vredenburgh and 
assisted by the Lincoln Library and the 
Illinois State Library, resulted in more than 
1,200 usable books. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, reported that less than ten 


per cent of the donations there had to be 
discarded as unsatisfactory for use in the 
camp libraries. Almost an equally good re- 
sponse was noted in Springfield. In both 
places, careful attention was paid to news- 
paper publicity noting the kind of books 
the boys wanted. 


Several other Illinois librarians have ex- 
pressed an interest in sponsoring a book 
drive this fall or winter. In order to 
assist any library in such a drive, the IIli- 
nois State Library has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin giving ideas for organizing 
a drive. This is available upon request. 
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ARMY LIBRARY SERVICE* 


By Mrs. ExizaBeTH H. MAcC.LoskKeEy, Librarian 6th Corps Area 


The interest in our service shown by 
civilians and by civilian librarians in par- 
ticular is not only gratifying but also very 
helpful to the Army. 

The origin of Army Library Service is 
lost in obscurity. Many of the old books 
in my library at Corps Area Headquarters 
were purchased in the 70’s from what was 
then known as “The Contingent Fund.” It 
is a reflection of the general recognition 
now given to all library service that our 
appropriations are now firmly marked 
“Welfare of Enlisted Men, Army.” 


During the World War, Army Library 
Service was principally provided by the 
American Library Association and by the 
Red Cross. A splendid job was done as 
many a veteran can and will tell you. After 
the war the books were turned over to the 
Army. During the period 1920-1940 as all 
military appropriations were cut, the li- 
braries received decreasingly smaller allot- 
ments—professional librarians were almost 
entirely dispensed with and book budgets 
were extremely limited. During this period, 
however, a traveling library service of new 
books was maintained by The Adjutant 
General in Washington and enlisted men 
under the guidance of their officers served 
creditably as custodial librarians. 


LIBRARY SERVICE REORGANIZED 


In 1940 as the Army was augmented, 
Army Library Service was established on 
a sound basis. A separate department of 
Morale, The Morale Branch, was set up 
with sections functioning for Athletics, Edu- 
cation, Recreation, Religious Activities, 
Motion Picture Service, Coordination with 
civilian agencies and—The Army Library 
Service. Captain Ray L. Trautman, an 
officer and a trained librarian, is head of 
the library section. Each Corps Area and 
Department was assigned a trained libra- 
rian to act as technical adviser for the dis- 
trict. Each camp of over 5,000 men was 
also assigned a librarian. 


In the Sixth Corps Area, comprised of 
the States of Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, both a white and colored librarian 
were authorized at Fort Custer, Mich.; in 


* Paper given before a general session of 
the Illinois Library Association conference, 
Springfield, Oct. 9. 


Illinois, Dorothy Russell, formerly from 
Lake Forest Public, was appointed at Fort 
Sheridan; Carolyn Binder, from the Ryer- 
son Library at the Art Institute in Chicago, 
was appointed at Camp Grant; and Esther 
Levin from the Deering Library at North- 
western University, at Chanute Field. Se- 
lection was made by the posts. Authoriza- 
tion was recently received for Scott Field. 
At the present time, Private Robert Orr, 
a trained librarian who is a selectee is act- 
ing at the Service Club and WPA Library 
there. Morale Officers guide the librarians 
in Army procedure while the librarians con- 
tribute library technique. 

At the six smaller posts, space allocated 
to libraries varies according to facilities. 
Their book budgets are based on a per 
capita rate tempered by need. The libra- 
ries are administered by enlisted men di- 
rected by the Morale Officer, with the 
Corps Area Librarian acting in an advisory 
capacity. 


SERVICE CLUB LIBRARIES 


The Service Club libraries are very at- 
tractive. They occupy a room 20 by 58 
feet on the second floor of the Service 
Club. One long side is windowed and the 
stacks of wooden, movable shelves, are 
arranged in alcoves along the other. Shelf 
capacity is between six and seven thousand 
volumes. An initial budget of $6,400 was 
provided to supply from four to five thou- 
sand volumes, magazines and newspapers. 
Furniture is modern and _ comfortable. 
Smoking is permitted except where it is 
a fire hazard. Additional reading and writ- 
ing room space is provided by the balcony 
which extends around the other three sides 
with a huge brick fireplace at one end. 
Both library and reading room are some- 
what noisy from the club room below but 
even the librarians don’t mind any more. 
It’s a man’s world. One of the posts, re- 
ports, surprisingly enough, that dance night 
in the club brings her largest circulation. 
That might be an answer to the wallflower 
problem—Read a Good Book! 

The new libraries were in a sense every 
librarian’s dream—new building, new fur- 
niture, new books, new patrons. At times 
they became a librarian’s nightmare during 
the rush of organization, wet paint and un- 
trained assistants. One librarian said she 


made her entire book selection to the tune 
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of “Boogie Woogie Bugler” from the club 
room juke-box and came to consider it as 
necessary as the A. L. A. Booklist. 


Wuat Do MEN REApD? 


What do the men read? What don’t they 
read! Our patronage is entirely male and 
entirely adult. We mean to give them 
what they want. They read Edgar Rice 
Burroughs and Marcel Proust; Machine 
Shop Practice and Metaphysics—with a 
sprinkling of card tricks. Shakespeare is 
almost a best seller at one post. Westerns 
are the leaders in fiction everywhere; best 
sellers of a few seasons back are very 
popular. A familiar title is greeted almost 
as affectionately as an old friend. Many 
a man has said in pleased surprise “Gosh, 
we had that book in our public library back 
home.” Current best sellers are asked for. 
Mysteries run about fourth. The classics 
are well represented. “Movie” books are 
sure fire. All magazines and newspapers 
are popular. In non-fiction—bookkeeping, 
photography, Shaw, accounting, Ibsen, 
shorthand, poetry, animal husbandry, 
stresses and strains of steel foundations, 
and “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.” 


We have circulating as well as reference 
encyclopedias and dictionaries and all are 
well used. There is increasing interest in 
books on military science. I do believe 
there are calls for every decimal point in 
Dewey. We can’t hope to supply all the 
demands of individual readers and the gen- 
erous and efficient cooperation of the IIli- 
nois State Library, the Universities, and the 
town libraries has been of great value. 


A student working on his doctorate thesis 
may be sitting next to a man laboriously 
licking a pencil and thumbing a dictionary 
as he writes home on the stationery which 
is provided without charge. The escape 
reader, the man eager for cultural or eco- 
nomic improvement before his return to 
civilian life, the student ‘“‘keeping up,” the 
comic strip devotee, the sports fan all 
crowd in, knowing that if we don’t have 
what he wants, we'll get it—with your as- 
sistance. The librarian is equally pleasant 
in giving reader’s advisory service or merely 
another Western as her patron desires. No 
fines are charged. Overdues and losses are 
not a real problem. A reputation for fol- 
lowing up over-dues with an explanation 
that carelessness deprives his fellows 
usually covers the situation. In extreme 
cases, library privileges are suspended tem- 
porarily but in my 14 years as an Army li- 
brarian I have never known of one time 
when it was necessary to withdraw privi- 
leges. Books lost through carelessness must 
be paid for, but otherwise the best books 
and “Life” are free. 


Extra-curricular activities of the librarian 
are book and magazine hospital service; 
supplying Reception Centers, where the 
men spend only three to five days, and 
troop trains with magazines and news- 
papers; and keeping a supply of nickels on 
hand for the Coke machine and telephones 
downstairs. 


A CHALLENGE FOR SERVICE 


We feel that a real challenge is presented. 
It is a large job for one person with an 
untrained staff of variable number and 
shifting personnel. It is far too early to 
be congratulating ourselves on any achieve- 
ment but we are making a start. It is an 
opportunity to assist our men in making 
the adjustment to a new life and play our 
part in the Morale program. “Welfare of 
Enlisted Men, Army” is our function and 
our goal. It’s better for tired feet than a 
pedicure when men being transferred come 
in to thank the librarian and to inquire 
about the facilities at their new stations, 
or when men come in as a result of the 
best advertising of all—word of mouth 
from satisfied customers. 


In return for all you are doing to help 
us, we hope to develop recruits for all li- 
braries by reaching men who have not 
previously had the reading habit. Lest this 
seem too ambitious, we must admit that 
our patronage is ready-made. The men 
have full training schedules and numerous 
diversions, but—there they are, there we 
are, conveniently located, comfortable 
chairs, new books, no charges, and oh so 
willing. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS 


Comparatively few persons know of the 
lending library of the Catholic Unity 
League, 16 West 147th Street, New York 
City. More than 10,000 books may be 
borrowed by mail for a small entrance fee 
and for the payment of postage each way. 
The collection includes outstanding books 
by Catholic authors. 


HEALTH LITERATURE 


A catalog of free literature and visual 
material available from the Illinois State 
Department of Public Health has been 
issued recently. It lists more than 150 
educational health circulars which are 
popular in nature and available to libraries 
in Illinois. Have you checked this catalog 


against your library collection? 
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ARMY CAMP LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS* 


By HELENE H. Rocers, Assistant State Librarian 


There are six army camps in Illinois— 
Fort Sheridan; Camp Grant, Rockford; 
Savanna Ordnance Depot, Proving Ground; 
Chanute Field, Rantoul; Scott Field, Belle- 
ville; and Rock Island Arsenal. Each has a 
library and a small appropriation for books. 
The organization and administration of 
army camp libraries is under the direction 
of the Morale Officer in each camp. 


Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the 6th Corps Area 
which includes three states—Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan. She has the super- 
vision of the work of each of the camp li- 
brarians, and is in turn responsible to the 
Morale Officer of the Area. Mrs. Mac- 
Closkey’s office is in the Post Office Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Collections of books for army camps may 
be secured from the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, and individual volumes may be 
borrowed by the men through inter-library 
loan. 


Rock IsLaNpD ARSENAL 


This is a small post with a quota of 99 
men; a permanent post for the training of 
military police. The library is in a state 
of formation, with quarters available in 
the barracks. Books from the Rock Island 
Public Library and the Illinois State Li- 
brary, together with books purchased by 
the government, make up the active collec- 
tion. Plans are being developed to include 
Moline and Davenport, Iowa in this ar- 
rangement for book service. 


Scott FIELD 


This camp with about 15,000 men has 
two library collections—one set up through 
the cooperation of WPA in what was 
formerly the gymnasium building, the other 
housed in the Service Club. There are 
about 7,000 books in both libraries. Pri- 
vate Robert Orr, formerly on the staff of 
the Lincoln Library, Springfield, and the 
Detroit Public Library, and more recently 


* This is the summary of a tour of camp 
libraries which Miss Rogers made this fall 
in association with Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 
Closkey, librarian, 6th corps area. 


a WPA library supervisor in southern IIli- 
nois, has been assigned as camp librarian. 
He is dividing his time between the two 
libraries. 

Government funds have made possible 
the purchase of about 6,000 books in the 
collection. There are magazines, purchased 
by government funds, in the library rooms 
and in each squadron headquarters. From 
the book drive in Springfield, 500 recent 
books were sent to Scott Field in Sep- 
tember. 

Inter-library loan service is available 
through the Belleville Public Library. Men 
at the post may take out a card with the 
same loan privileges as citizens of Belle- 
ville. 


CHANUTE FIELD 


The technical library is located on the 
fourth floor of one of the permanent build- 
ings. 

The camp library is located in the Serv- 
ice Club. Shelving space has been pro- 
vided on the second floor for 5,000 volumes. 
Approximately 4,000 of the 5,000 books 
are new ones purchased by government 
funds. Five hundred books were sent to 
Chanute from the Springfield book drive. 
Seating space is being provided for 24 
men. Esther Levin, a trained librarian, is 
in charge of both libraries. She has four 
assistants assigned her from among the 
soldiers. There are about 20,000 men in 
camp. 

Reading room facilities are also avail- 
able in the day rooms of each barracks and 
later a small collection of books may be 
housed in these day rooms. The town of 
Rantoul, because of its small collection, 
although willing, is unable to serve the 
camp. 


Fort SHERIDAN 


The library has been located in crowded 
quarters of the Old Hostess Club Building. 
The Service Club building is now com- 
pleted and the library is established and 
operating in its new quarters. There are 
about 8,000 men at this post. About 5,000 
books will be available when quarters are 
provided. 

Dorothy Russell, formerly of the staff of 
the Lake Forest Public Library, is the 
camp librarian. 
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CAMP GRANT 


The library is in operation in the Service 
Club. There are about 10,000 men at the 
camp and about 5,000 books are being 
added to the shelves. Magazines and news- 
papers are also provided. A very simple 
cataloging procedure is being followed so as 
to speed up the operations. The circula- 
tion averages from 200 to 250 per day. The 
librarian, Carolyn Binder, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Oak Park Public Library staff, 
has four assistants assigned from the camp 
personnel. The library is open every day 
until 9:30 p. m. Although crowded, it is 
a very cheerful room. 


SAVANNA ORDNANCE Depot (SAVANNA) 


There are about 850 men in the train- 
ing camp and 250 more at the original camp 
which is located at Proving Ground on the 
top of a hill about eight miles from Sa- 
vanna. A trained librarian has not been 
appointed although requested. Captain Roy 


W. Fleming is in charge of the library 
facilities at present. 

The post library for the old camp is in 
the Post Exchange Building. The room is 
very small and the books are in need of 
sorting. A Service Club is being con- 
structed at the training camp and a library 
room is being provided for them. The 
training camp is for Negro soldiers, so that 
a library will be located at both camps. 
Funds for about 1,000 books have been pro- 
vided by the government, but much of this 
is being held for book selection after the 
camp librarian is appointed. 

Although the Savanna Public Library is 
small, it has a good collection of books. 
Service is offered to anyone from the Prov- 
ing Ground on the same basis as citizens 
of Savanna. The Library Board and the 
librarian, Hattie L. Greve, have provided 
a reading room in the basement of the li- 
brary which has an outside door apart from 
the regular library. In this reading room 
current magazines collected from Savanna 
citizens are available. Easy chairs are pro- 
vided as well as writing tables with pen, 
ink and paper. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


The Jury on Citation of Trustees is 
planning a committee meeting at the Mid- 
winter Conference to discuss the plans for 
the second citation, to be made at the Mil- 
waukee Conference, June 1942. 

Last year at Boston, Rush Burton, 
Lavonia, Georgia, and William E. Marcus, 
Montclair, New Jersey, were elected by 
the Jury from those nominated, to receive 
the citation for their interest in and work 
for libraries and library service. 

The Jury, selected by members of the 
Trustees Division and the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association are: 

Trustees: Laurance J. Harwood, Chair- 
man, South Bend, Indiana; Mrs. P. H. 
Flynn, Xenia, Ohio; M. M. Harris, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Librarians: Charlotte Ryan, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield; Donald K. 
Campbell, Public Library, Haverhill, Mass. 

The Jury on Citation of Trustees asks 
that recommendations for trustees to be 
cited for outstanding achievement or con- 
tribution to library development during 
1941, be sent to the Jury as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It should be stressed that equal consid- 
eration is to be given to trustees of small 
and large libraries for service on a local, 
state, or national level. The contribution 
to library service need not be spectacular 
nor dramatic to be considered by the Jury 
members. 


Recommendations for citations may be 
submitted by any library board, individual 
library trustee, state library extension 
agency, state library association, state 
trustee organization, or by the Trustees 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The recommendations must be ac- 
companied by a full record of the candi- 
date’s achievements. Nominations should 
be in the hands of the Jury on Citation of 
Trustees not later than December 1, 1941. 
Address correspondence to Mr. Laurance J. 
Harwood, Chairman, Jury on Citation of 
Trustees, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


PICTURE THE LIBRARY 


The Elmhurst Public Library has pre- 
pared postcards bearing the picture of the 
library building. These cards are on sale 
at the loan desk. The Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, at the time of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association conference this fall, 
issued a souvenir notebook bearing the 
picture of the facade of the library. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


A. L. A. Midwinter Meeting, 1941 at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 28-31. 

Illinois Rural Life Conference, University 
Y. M. C. A., Urbana, February 2-6. 
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CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMP LIBRARIES* 


By H. Vait DEALE, Librarian, Camp No. 14, Merom, Indiana 


Persons being called to camp under the 
Selective Service Act manifest a variety of 
loyalties. Growing up in a period of free- 
dom from obligation, many display confu- 
sion of thought in the present crisis. Some 
have lost faith in conciliation and have 
accepted the philosophy of force. Others 
have refrained from commitment pending 
clarification of war objectives. Others have 
justified the use of force only in the case 
of invasion. And still others have held that 
loyalty to the deepest Christian values pre- 
vents participation in war or preparation 
for war in any of its forms. This latter 
group may further be classified into those, 
who, refusing to participate in any activity 
under a government at war, choose to go 
to jail; those who, opposing the draft be- 
cause conscientiously opposed to war, en- 
gage in alternative constructive service. To 
this last group belong those of us in 
Civilian Public Service. 


We choose the opportunity which our 
national government provides to demon- 
strate a spirit of love in wartime through 
constructive service to humanity. To 
clarify the term Civilian Public Service, I 
might say that the more popular phrase 
used by the press and the general public 
refers to us as “conscientious objectors.” 
We dislike that term only because it seems 
to present a negative approach to some- 
thing which we feel is making a positive 
contribution to real defense. 


Work CARRIED ON 


In twenty camps now being operated 
by Civilian Public Service across the 
nation, several types of work of national 
importance are being carried forward. 
Work with the United States Department 
of Agriculture in soil conservation, work 
in our national parks and forests, and train- 
ing for reconstruction work both at home 
and abroad are the main emphases of this 
program privately operated by the historic 
peace churches, other religious denomina- 
tions, and peace groups everywhere. While 
draftees in the army camps receive $21 a 
month for their service, men under Civilian 
Public Service donate their time and serv- 
ices and in addition pay $35 a month for 


*Given before a general session of the 
Illinois Library Association conference, 
Springfield, October 9, 1941. Mr. Deale was 
formerly on the staff of Withers Public Li- 
brary, Bloomington. 


their maintenance. It is a challenging pro- 
gram that represents the essence of true 
democracy where minorities are given the 
opportunity to follow their religious con- 
victions. 

And where does the library fit into such 
a picture? What is being done in Civilian 
Public Service to serve library needs? The 
needs are similar to those referred to by 
our army friends. In the first place all 
Civilian Public Service camps have felt the 
need of some kind of a reading center. 
This is due, in part at least, to the number 
of serious-minded persons to be found 
among the campers. Farmers and graduate 
students, laborers and office clerks, all doing 
work of significance with their hands dur- 
ing the day, turn with eagerness to what 
facilities are offered for study and recrea- 
tion at night. 


VOLUNTEER LIBRARY WORK 


A second significant fact: no provision 
has been made in Civilian Public Service, 
as in the army, for full-time, paid libra- 
rians, adequately trained for the big job of 
a camp librarian. In the army camps I 
believe, a trained librarian is provided for 
every five thousand men in the service; 
in the Civilian Public Service camps li- 
brary maintenance is all volunteer work, 
even if the camp is fortunate enough to 
have a professional librarian in its midst. 
The library is considered a rainy day proj- 
ect and unless there is someone who is 
willing to plug away at the idea until it 
“takes,” a camp may find its facilities for 
reading always inadequate or uninviting to 
the men in camp. 

In trying to discover what other camp 
libraries were like under Civilian Public 
Service, I wrote a note to each of the 
twenty directors asking for an informal 
appraisal of the library’s place in their par- 
ticular camp. The response was indicative, 
I think, of the situation as it is today. 
Busy directors took time out to sit down 
and tell of the small, hopeful collections, 
upon which they were building. They in- 
dicated that their libraries contained more 
non-fiction than fiction; they said that 
limited educational budgets which were in- 
tended to include much more than just the 
library, prohibited much buying and made 
book selection more than ever necessary. 
One letter opens: “There is very little I 
can tell you of definite nature about our 
library. We started out with nothing but a 
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worn out copy of Shakespeare and one of 
Joe Lincoln’s Cape Cod yarns, both be- 
queathed us by the government. Now we 
have over five hundred volumes. The new 
collections include books sent by the Serv- 
ice Committee on Quaker subjects ... 
from other friends we have received a com- 
plete collection of James Fennimore Cooper. 
There is also a lot of stuff that can only be 
labeled junk. There are also a lot of books 
which might come under the head of last 
year’s liberalism. There is some modern 
fiction . . . a lot of old fiction.” 


You are perhaps most interested in the 
actual collections themselves. The camp 
libraries vary in size from 75 volumes to 
1,000 or more. In response to the letter 
of inquiry answers came back from Mag- 
nolia, Arkansas; Stoddard, New Hampshire; 
Grottoes, Virginia; Marietta, Ohio; Patap- 
sco, Maryland; Petersham, Massachusetts; 
Buck Creek, North Carolina; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; and our three camps in 
Indiana. These reporting camps represent 
all kinds of religious belief: Stoddard is 
for Catholic men; Magnolia is operated 
through the Brethren Church; several of 
those mentioned are managed by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, and the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee operated a 
large number of the camps, some in con- 
junction with the larger non-pacifist church 
bodies such as the Methodist Church. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 


Over half of the camps reporting are 
making use of nearby local or state collec- 
tions from which “traveling libraries” are 
borrowed. It is possible for Civilian Pub- 
lic Service libraries to augment their col- 
lections through inter-library loans, and 
those in state libraries and nearby college 
and university libraries should not shirk 
their responsibilities, but cooperate as far 
as they are able. 


What kinds of material other than books 
are there in our camps? We imagine that 
while only a few of the camps reported 
pamphlet and magazine collections, prob- 
ably all of them possess them. Pamphlet 
literature, if systematized is invaluable to 
the person who has little time for reading; 
and these men in camp are typical! Over 
half of the libraries boasted a good selec- 
tion of periodical reading. 

As far as possible magazines are not 
purchases which are already being brought 
to the library by campers who have sub- 
scribed to a particular title. Of our rather 
wide selection at Merom, only three or four 
at most have been outright purchases. 
Along with the Christian Century will be 
found the New Yorker; beside Harper’s and 
the Saturday Review of Literature will be 
Collier’s and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Along with the local newspaper in the li- 


brary we find, in some, the New York 
Times Sunday edition. The digest maga- 
zines and pictorial periodicals are always 
popular, but not to the exclusion of the 
more serious journals. That is not hard to 
understand when one has a picture of the 
educational background of the campers. At 
Merom over half of the men have college 
degrees and of that number over half have 
had graduate study. There are several ad- 
vanced degrees in music, library science 
and law, and two Ph.D. degrees. Educa- 
tion is encouraged in all of the camps. 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


Some one is certain to ask about the 
Library’s use in Civilian Public Service 
camps. It is difficult to judge how much 
benefit is derived from a small collection 
of books and magazines which occupy per- 
haps only a corner of a large hall .. . 
and this is the case I imagine in most of 
our camps. On the other hand, some 
camps have felt that reading was significant 
enough to make the facilities attractive 
though small, and call attention to books 
even where there were not many. For the 
most part directors were encouraging in 
their reports on the use made of camp col- 
lections. One or two reported lack of in- 
terest, due probably to housing, as we have 
already mentioned, and lack of time for 
recreation and leisure. 

Civilian Public Service is an active ex- 
pression of conviction; reading, generally 
considered, is a passive thing . some- 
thing we do not get overly excited about. 
Yet most of the men in camp are beginning 
to realize that to act well we must have 
background and knowledge. Therein lies 
the challenge of our libraries in camp. 


Some of the remaining questions in your 
minds may perhaps be best answered by 
visiting our Merom camp library. 
Strangely enough, it is not typical of 
Civilian Public Service. Most camps were 
not as fortunate as we in having dumped 
into our laps the bulk and backbone of an 
abandoned college library collection. For 
that is what happened to us. Union Chris- 
tian College, a small denominational school 
operated by the Congregational-Christian 
church, was founded some years prior to 
the Civil War, and passed out of existence 
in 1925. In the years intervening until 
1940, the library remained in disuse. Rare 
book dealers, jobbers, etc., had come and 
picked over the collection which had, 
previous to then, been called by members 
of the college staff. When I arrived in 
Merom in May the present director of 
Merom Institute, successor to the old col- 
lege, said to me: “If you’re interested in 
libraries it’s yours to do with as you 
please.” Librarians, especially young ones, 
like to be told such things, even though 
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they themselves realize how dangerous the 
idea can be. From a basic collection of 
theology, Bible history, English literature 
and ancient fiction we began building a 
workable library. 


NEED FOR Goop Books 


As in other Civilian Public Service 
camps, the campers themselves voluntarily 
contributed their personal libraries for the 
duration of their stay; friends, learning of 
our needs, cautiously offered to help us 
out. I say “cautiously,” for I think most 
people today are aware that camps are not 
wanting attics emptied for their benefit, or 
dull, odd volumes sent to them with a 
smile and a blessing. The men in camp 
are a cross-section of your home community 
and want to read what you are reading. 
If you’ve not seen the article appearing in 
the September 13 issue of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, read it. It is entitled 
“What Are the Draftees Reading?” and 
was written by Marian Carnovsky. 

For the books contributed by the 
campers as loans, we make a complete list 
for our file and one for the camper. All 
of these books are shelved alphabetically 
by author in an alcove of the library in 
order to be easily accessible and in order 
‘that they will not get lost in with the regu- 
lar collection. Books in the regular col- 
lection are classified and arranged accord- 
ing to Dewey. Gradually the old catalog 


is being brought up to date. For the new 
books, that is those loaned by campers, 
we have made an author-title file. 


We hope later, possibly, to make a sub- 
ject card file. The experience of one camp 
librarian can be duplicated at Merom: 
“, . . we receive church publications from 
almost every denomination represented 
here so that we have something like 20 
weekly church papers and a few 
monthly issues. When one of the Soil 
Conservation agents stepped into the li- 
brary a few days ago he remarked, ‘What 
a wealth of reading materials these fellows 
have. . .” But browsing through our 
magazine rack you would also find the 
variety which we mentioned earlier. 

At Camp Stronach at Manistee, Mich- 
igan, the library is the camp center. Aside 
from its club atmosphere which makes it 
attractive for reading and writing in the 
evenings, the Library is used for meeting 
and small discussion groups. At Merom, 
we have discouraged the two latter ideas. 
We like to think of the library, even in 
camp, as a center of activity, but as a place 
where the camper can find peace and quiet 
for study, recreational reading or letter 
writing. To quote again from another 
letter: “So this is our library, a real center 
of interest in our camp, housed in a quiet 
building with plenty of windows and map 
covered walls. There is more to be done, 
of course, but so far it serves a darn good 
purpose!” 


ILLINOIS RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 2-6 


“Preserving Rural Values in Time of 
Crisis” is the theme of the fifth annual 
Illinois Rural Life conference to be held 
at the University of Illinois Y. M. C. A., 
February 2 to 6. The conference is being 
held in connection with the Rural Pastors 
Short Course. Outstanding rural leaders, 
clergymen, and educators, are listed on the 
tentative program now available from the 
Chairman, Dr. ‘D. E. Lindstrom, professor 
of rural sociology, University of Illinois. 

Main speakers will include: Dr. T. A. 
Tripp, national rural life secretary of the 
Congregational Christian Church, New 
York City; T. P. Sullivan, director, State 
Department of Public Safety; Rev. Rock- 
well C. Smith, Garrett Biblical Institute; 
Malcolm W. Davis, associate director, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York City; Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. 
G. Liguitti, executive secretary, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

The following are the themes of con- 
ference sessions: 


“The Importance of Preventing Crime in 
Rural Areas in Wartime and After War,” 
R. C. Saunders, State Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, presiding; “What Should a 
Pastor Know About His Community?” 
Rev. Ralph Cummins, presiding; “Pre- 
serving the Democratic Way in Time of 
Crisis,” Helene H. Rogers, assistant state 
librarian, presiding; “How to Judge the 
Value and Effectiveness of a Rural Parish 
Program,” Rev. Bernard Hilgenberg, Car- 
lyle, presiding; “Preserving Farm _ In- 
comes and Standards of Living in Time of 
Crisis,” Ray A. Dillinger, assistant director, 
Illinois State Department of Agriculture, 
presiding; “Why the Church Is Interested 
in Building Better Rural Homes, Com- 
munity Life and Raising Rural Standards 
of Living,” Rev. George Nell, Effingham, 
presiding; and “Preserving Family and 
Community Life in Time of Crisis,” Otis 
Keeler, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, presiding. 
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“ BOMBS BURST ON LIBRARIES 


By Forrest NELSON, Library Assistant, Illinois State Library 


Many sad stories are coming out of 
Europe and Asia today, and some of them 
concern the heavy destruction of libraries 
by bombings. From all over the world we 
read item after item and report after report 
of libraries ruined and collections destroyed. 
Outside of England, information is frag- 
mentary and scant, but from England much 
damage has been reported. 


It is estimated that the publishers and 
book-sellers of England have lost 6,000,000 
volumes during the great air-raids of De- 
cember, and it is safe to say that the toll 
of books lost in recent bombings has raised 
that estimate considerably. Fortunately, 
the rarer books have not been affected, 
since most of them were removed to vaults 
and other places of safety at the out-break 
of the war. 

It is reported that many of the British 
Museum book treasures are housed in an 
abandoned Welsh coal mine.’ In this mine 
works Eugene B. Power, an Ann Arbor 
photo-publisher, micro-filming the books 
page by page. Already 1,000,000 pages of 
Mr. Power’s micro-film have crossed the 
Atlantic to America. Prints from them 
have been sent to many libraries which 
have reading machines that enlarge the 
films to the original size. Thus far every 
book printed before 1550 has found re- 
production and is safely housed in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. This project has been 
sponsored by the Library of Congress and 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
with grants from both the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The books that are gone, the books that 
are sorely missed, are the readers’ books— 
those books in lending and reference li- 
braries and working collections of colleges. 


LIBRARIES DESTROYED 


Of all the universities the University of 
London has suffered most.” Last year a 
bomb fell on the Great Hall, completely 
demolishing the building and shattering the 
library windows so that the _ excellent 
Egyptology collection was ruined by next 
day’s rain. Incendiary bombs later finished 
the havoc by destroying the Mocatta 
Library and Museum of Anglo-Judaica. 
Some 100,000 books were destroyed, books 
provided for student use. The literature 


1The Reader’s Digest, August, 1941—“The 
Rescue of Books.” Reprinted from the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

2? British Library of Information, British 
pay Building, 620 Fifth Ave., New York, 


collection was most complete in scope, in- 
cluding books printed in England before 
1641 and covering the Anglo-Saxon period 
down to modern times. The Scandinavian 
collection was also very complete, but the 
greatest loss was the German collection, 
built up over a long period of time by Dr. 
Priebsch and considered the best in Eng- 
land. 

At the beginning of the war, Arts, Sci- 
ence, Laws and Theology in King’s College 
was moved to Bristol University, and in 
the Great Hall, a 7,000 volume collection 
was established. During a raid on Bristol 
this Hall was completely gutted by in- 
cendiary bombs, and every one of the 
7,000 books was destroyed, together with 
the subject index to the college library. 
Among the works consumed were many fine 
and valuable editions and priceless medieval 
German texts. The librarian writes, “We 
lost the daily bread of the students.” 

One of the largest collections destroyed 
in London was that of the Guildhall, with 
25,000 volumes. Fortunately, the rarities 
had been removed at the beginning of the 
war to places of safety. 


OTHER LIBRARIES DAMAGED 


All over London public libraries have 
suffered. Some escaped miraculously. 
Thus, Hackney Central Library was blasted, 
the roof displaced, windows shattered, and 
the furniture damaged—yet only 100 books 
were lost and the library opened the next 
morning but 10 minutes late. 

Many were not so fortunate. In Cam- 
berwell, the Minet Public Library suffered 
extensive damage. Incendiaries destroyed 
about 20,000 books and all records of loans. 
But library spirit prevailed and the service 
was transferred to an adjoining hall with 
a collection of 3,000 volumes returned by 
borrowers. Later the library building itself 
was demolished by three delayed action 
bombs lodged near its walls. 

A direct hit destroyed the News Room 
at Dulwich, and the Livesey Library was 
gutted by an oil bomb. 

Another district to experience great losses 
was Hampstead. The central reference 
room was completely destroyed with a loss 
of 15,000 books, and a further 10,000 were 
water damaged. One of Hampstead’s four 
branches lost 8,000 volumes through fire 
caused by incendiaries. Here too, skeleton 
service was set up the next morning by 
borrowers’ returns. 

At Bethnal Green the Central Library 
also was struck by a high explosive bomb 
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which fell into the center of the loan desk. 
Some 4,300 volumes were ruined. With the 
same courage the librarians used the chil- 
dren’s department for adult loan work and 
service went on uninterrupted. 


At Hendon a high explosive bomb 
crashed through the roof of the Mill Hill 
Branch Library, and for five days salvage 
work could not be started because of danger 
of the whole building collapsing. Finally 
the children’s department was passed as 
safe by the authorities and it was converted 
into an adult library and reading room. 


a INCENDIARIES 


In Richmond, too, the Public Library 
felt the invader’s bombs. Incendiaries 
wiped out the Reference Library and de- 
stroyed many books and periodicals. Here 
the library staff worked weeks drying out 
water-damaged books—page by page with 
blotting paper. 

The intensive raids on Manchester re- 
sulted in one district library being de- 
molished and four damaged to such an ex- 
tent that they had to be temporarily closed, 
and the home of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, founded in 1781. 
was completely consumed with a loss of 
50,000 volumes. 


The National Library for the Blind in 
Manchester lost 300 Braille volumes and 
some equipment. However, circulation to 
readers was resumed after only two days 
delay. 


In Liverpool the Sefton Park Branch 
Library received severe damage, the roof 
being destroyed by bombs and the books 
by water. Services were carried on in tem- 
porary quarters. 

All of the libraries of Portsmouth have 
been damaged by air-raids, but, despite the 
damage, comparatively little discontinuance 
of service has been found necessary. 


PROBLEMS OF WARTIME 


Herbert M. Cashmore, librarian of the 
Birmingham, England, Public Library, is 
in the United States now. At a general ses- 
sion of the A. L. A. Conference in Boston 
he described a library’s problems in war- 
time.* Birmingham is an industrial town 
and is therefore a military objective for 
bombers. However, Mr. Cashmore reports 
that his thirty libraries have escaped serious 
damage. One library had its roof destroyed 
by fire. Twelve of his libraries in all have 
had incendiaries on their roofs. Other li- 
braries have unfortunately not been so well 
off as Mr. Cashmore’s: the people of Cov- 
entry lost their central library, their Cathe- 


3A. L. A. Bulletin, October 1, 1941. 
*See William L. Shirer’s Berlin Diary. 


dral and other buildings, in which there 
were probably 140,000 volumes. 


Many new problems in library service 
have arisen in England. Education, of 
course, has been impeded. Universities 
have been forced to evacuate to safety 
carrying only a small part of their library 
collections. Libraries are hard-pressed to 
function on taxes far below their usual 
rates. Populations are in a state of constant 
flux and migration, and the army has taken 
from the libraries young, earnest readers, 
many of whom were students. 


There is one bright light in this sad pic- 
ture; when the war is over new buildings 
will be erected and these courageous li- 
brarians will have the library service back 
to where it was before the bombings. 


GERMAN LIBRARIES 


Little is known of the damage done to 
German libraries. Unlike the English, the 
Germans will not permit newspaper cor- 
respondents to report the damage done by 
air-raids. While the populace of Berlin 
views the bomb craters in their streets and 
their demolished buildings, the papers on 
the news stands proclaim that the “cow- 
ardly English” bombers can not penetrate 
the ring of the anti-aircraft defense in the 
suburbs. 


However, it is an established fact that 
the library of the University of Louvain in 
Belgium was destroyed. Rebuilt by Ameri- 
can donations after being burnt in 1914, it 
is again in ruins. That once reknowned li- 
brary is now gutted. Somewhere in the 
ruins lies a stone inscribed, “University of 
Illinois.” Many American universities do- 
nated money to rebuild this library. Also 
somewhere in the ruins is a stone reading, 
“Destroyed by German fury; rebuilt by 
American generosity.” The German press 
blames the English for this destruction, 
saying that the English set it afire before 
they left to bring world-condemnation on 
the Nazis.* 


The war in China has also taken its toll 
of libraries. The Nanki University lost 
more than 224,000 volumes and the Uni- 
versity of Nanking with its library of 338,- 
108 volumes was forced to flee its premises, 
taking cnly 16,715 volumes to the new lo- 
cation in western China. 


With the scourge of war sweeping the 
world, it is impossible to predict what 
center of learning will be swept away 
next. When scholars were complimenting 
Spain’s new educational policies, which 
gave rise to the new University of Madrid 
(now destroyed), no one foresaw that they 
and their fine works would or could be de- 
stroyed by the fanatic philosophy of the 
minority. 
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LIBRARIES IN RussIA 


Now that the war has spread to Russia 
it is possible that the library of the Tech- 
nical Institute in Moscow, the greatest 
technical library in the world, may be 
bombed to ruins. Also subject to bombing 
in Moscow are the Moscow University (re- 
cently celebrating its 185th anniversary), 
the Academy of Social Sciences, and the 
huge Lenin Library, one of the five largest 
in the world. 

The world is so much aflame that the 
Library of Congress is taking steps to pro- 
tect its collections from the destructiveness 
of modern warfare. Dr. Jerrold Orne, now 
librarian of Knox College, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, tells in a recent article of these de- 
fense plans. In brief, three classes of ma- 
terials are to receive consideration in the 
preservation plan: (1) records of democracy 
(Constitution, Declaration of Independence, 
etc.), (2) rare and irreplaceable books and 
pamphlets, and (3) a nuclear reference col- 
lection should the library have to be re- 
built. The books are placed in plywood 
containers lined with water-proof paper, 
holding one half cubic feet. Within a 

5A. L. A. Bulletin, June, 1941. 


L. A. Bulletin, May, 1941—‘“Libraries 
Under Fire.” 


period of two to three weeks, the Library 
of Congress can transfer these selected ma- 
terials to places of safety following the 
warning from the War Department. 


John R. Russell, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on. Devastated Libraries invites 
suggestions on how these war-stricken li- 
braries can be aided.° 

We should all fear the implication in the 
words of Caliban in Shakespeare’s “Tem- 
pest”: 

“Burn but his books . . . for without 
them 
He’s but a sot as I am.” 


PROTECTION OF RECORDS 


“The Care of Records in a National 
Emergency,” the report of a joint commit- 
tee of the Society of American Archivists, 
has just been issued by the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. 


The 24-page report deals with the pro- 
tection of archives against the hazards of 
war and the emergency transfer and stor- 
age of archives. Margaret C. Norton, 
archivist, Illinois State Library, is a mem- 
ber of the joint committee responsible for 
the publication. 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF PATRONS 


The Hild Regional Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library has just completed an 
occupational analysis of its adult borrowers, 
using the three-year registration period as 
a basis. 


In the period, March 15, 1938 to March 
14, 1941, 22,269 persons were registered at 
the branch. 66.8% of this registration is 
adult and 33.2% is juvenile. Of the adult 
registration, 49% are employed, 26% are 
students (second year high school through 
college), 20% are housewives, and 4% are 
unemployed or retired. 


Using the divisions recommended in the 
“Dictionary of Occupational Titles,” pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the Hild borrowers were classified under 
the 186 different headings. Of the 49% 
employed, the clerical and sales occupations 
rank first (3,152), the professional and 
managerial group follow, a close second 
(2,068), and the skilled occupations (1,105) 
far outnumber the unskilled (388), and the 
semiskilled (134). 


Practically every kind of skilled labor is 
represented. Among the largest groups are: 
185 machinists, 131 mechanics, 196 print- 
ers, 101 painters and decorators, 75 electri- 
cians. The professional group includes 208 
engineers, 132 accountants, 189 nurses, 465 
teachers, 66 artists, 32 commercial artists, 
27 physicians, 63 musicians, 60 chemists 
and 26 dentists. 

A few more figures taken at random are: 
218 managers, 59 beauticians, 30 photog- 
raphers, 1 wrestler, 73 housemaids, 12 
barbers, 64 waiters, 37 policemen, 19 fire- 
men, 60 janitors, 48 chauffeurs, 23 truck 
drivers and 275 factory workers. 

Amundsen High School, about a mile 
distant from the branch, leads the student 
group with its registration of 2,152 (second 
year through fourth year card holders). 
Altogether, students from 17 public, 27 
parochial, and 5 private high schools make 
up the high school registration. Fifty-three 
universities and colleges are represented in 
the file, as well as 47 business colleges and 
vocational schools. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


READING COURSES 


Directed reading results in more satisfy- 
ing and lasting compensation than reading 
without a purpose. 


In the larger libraries, a reader’s advisor 
or a member of the reference staff will 
help to plan a course of reading on many 
subjects. The adult education department 
of the Illinois State Library offers this serv- 
ice to libraries, clubs, forum and individuals 
in connection with the reading course pro- 
gram for adults. 


In these very critical times, life is very 
disturbing. Home life does not follow its 
usual pattern. Emotions run high. Private 
citizens, as well as officials, accépt new 
responsibilities. 


The strength of our democracy lies in the 
ability of our citizens to meet this chal- 
lenge with some degree of courage and 
hope for the future. This challenge may 
be met partly by reading, by considering 
different points of view, by finding satis- 
faction that comes with a more complete 
understanding of an adventure in learning. 


Reading lists on the following subjects 
have been added to the file in the adult 
education department: 


Art appreciation Machine design 
Democracy Ornithology 
Industrial chemistry Radio as a career 
Leadership Rivers of America 
Lincolniana Trees 


Lists on other subjects will be prepared 
on request. 
—JEssIE P. JENKs, Head, 
Adult Education Department, 
Illinois State Library. 


SPRINGFIELD COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The fall term of the Community School 
for Adults, sponsored by the Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, opened in October with 
48 courses offered and an enrollment of 872 
individuals. Two hundred and ninety-two 
of these individuals enrolled in two classes. 
Although the enrollment is slightly less 
than during the last term, the number of 
persons taking courses both periods has 
increased considerably. 


The Community School, first conducted 
in February, 1940, is held each Monday 
evening for ten weeks in the Springfield 
High School building. Leslie E. Brown, 
Lincoln Library, is director. 


FREEPORT “OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL” 


A Council on Adult Education has been 
formed in Freeport to plan an enlargement 
of the community adult school which was 
inaugurated last year by the Freeport Pub- 
lic Library under the direction of Ruth P. 
Hughes, librarian. The “opportunity 
classes” will begin shortly after the first of 
the year. 

Because of the unexpectedly large at- 
tendance at last year’s classes, the classes 
for 1942 are to be held in the Junior High 
School building rather than in the library. 

The Council is composed of representa- 
tives of the public library, the public 
schools and other civic organizations. 
Katharine M. Porter is chairman. 


CONCERTS IN THE LIBRARY 


The first in a series of public concerts of 
recorded music was offered by the Chicago 
Public Library Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 4. The concerts are presented by the 
Public Library with the cooperation of 
Elsen’s Allied Arts Guild. For years this 
group, made up of working people who 
meet regular for the sole purpose of ac- 
quainting themselves with the great music 
of the world, has played to thousands all 
over the southside and down town through 
weekly concerts of recorded symphony and 
opera music. Guest commentators are 
being invited. The use of films and read- 
ings is also contemplated. The time is 
from 1:30 to 3:00 p. m., and is chosen so 
that loop workers who are free on Satur- 
day afternoons will be able to attend. 
Printed programs are furnished. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
INVENTORY 


An inventory of all adult education 
activities in the State of Illinois is 
now being compiled by a committee 
of the Illinois Adult Education As- 
sociation. The Committee would 
appreciate receiving information 
about library-sponsored activities. 

Please send as soon as possible in- 
formation on any type of adult edu- 
cation activity sponsored by your 
library to Miss Jessie P. Jenks, Adult 
Education Department, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


BOOKMOBILE IN COLES COUNTY 


The Illinois State Library will continue 
the bookmobile service in Coles County for 
ten months. Last year the bookmobile was 
put into service in this county, the first in 
the State, in December too late to have a 
full year of service. Considerable time was 
spent in adjusting the bookmobile schedule 
to the curriculum of the various schools 
and in acquainting the public with this new 
service. For these reasons it has been 
decided to charge off the time spent last 
year to experimentation and to the learning 
of procedure rather than to duty in any 
specific county. During the experimenta- 
tion period all expenses of the bookmobile 
were taken care of by the State Library. 
This year, however, Coles County has been 
asked to aid in the project. 


60TH LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY 


During the week of November 10 the 
Litchfield Public Library celebrated its 60th 
anniversary. An evening program was 
held with Dr. P. L. Windsor as guest 
speaker. 

The Litchfield Library was established in 
1881 through the efforts of Benjamin Hood, 
local resident. The library occupied rented 
quarters until July, 1905 when it was 
moved into its own building in the public 
square, the gift of Andrew Carnegie. The 
present library has a collection of more 
than 10,000 volumes. 

Mrs. Harry C. Stuttle is president of the 
library board and Vivian Hill is librarian. 


MINONK LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY 


The Filger Public Library, Minonk, ob- 
served its 25th anniversary, October 10 
according to an announcement by Mrs. 
Laura Carter. The Public Library was 
made possible by a donation of $20,000 and 
a lot in the will of the late David Filger 
in memory of his parents. The library was 
officially opened October 10, 1916. Edith 
Ford of Rockford was the first librarian. 
The present librarian began her duties in 
1939. Today there are more than 8,000 
volumes on the shelves many of which have 
been contributed by the Kiwanis and other 
civic clubs. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN APPLE 


During the past summer the. reading 
project of the Savanna Township Public 
Library was based on the theme of “The 
Quest of the Golden Apple,” according to 
the librarian, Hattie L. Greve. A large 
green tree cut from green paper was placed 
on the bulletin board. Leaves and apples 
were cut from colored papers. 


Beginning with children of seven years 
of age, each child was given a green leaf 
bearing his name. When he had read two 
books and had given a brief review of the 
books, the green leaf was pinned on the 
tree. When he had read five books a yel- 
low apple was pinned on the tree; after 
e ght books were read, a red apple was 
pinned on the tree. When he had finished 
reading ten books, the coveted golden 
apple was placed on the tree. Each boy 
and girl receiving a golden apple was 
awarded a library certificate for summer 
reading. 


PERSONALS 


EMMA BERGMANN, formerly WPA library 
supervisor in East St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Olney Public Li- 
brary to replace CorA BELLE Morris who 
resigned recently because of ill health. 


Cart J. FROMMHERZ, a native of Chi- 
cago and a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant librarian 
at Elmhurst College to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of MARTHA 
CLINE. 


Mrs. Hope GINGLEs, head of the juvenile 
department, Moline Public Library for the 
last ten years, has resigned. Mrs. Gingles 
came to Moline from the Akron, Ohio 
Public Library. 


Mrs. BEATRICE GRAHAM of Chicago is 
the new librarian at Wheaton Public Li- 
brary. She succeeds Norma L. RATHBUN 
who resigned to become librarian at Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College, Williman- 
tic, Conn. Mrs. Graham is a graduate of 
the Western Reserve University of Cleve- 
land with the background of her library 
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work received in Worchester, Ohio, Wil- 
mette, and the Chicago Musical College. 


ArTHUR M. MCANALLY, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at the Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute to succeed LILLIAN M. GUINN 
who resigned to be married. 

Mr. McAnally has his A. B. and M. A. 
from ‘the University of Oklahoma and has 
completed work for a Ph. D. degree at the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. He has been on the library staff 
at University College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and has served three years as super- 
visor of libraries, Edinburg (Texas) Junior 
College, and two years as assistant librarian 
at Knox College. 


Mrs. Roy SMITH has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Crumbaugh Memorial Li- 
brary, LeRoy. Mrs. Smith, who has acted 
as assistant librarian for the past few years, 
replaces Mrs. GRACE CRUMBAUGH who re- 
signed recently. 


Jack SpeEAR, formerly librarian of the 
Carbondale Public Library and more re- 
cently of the Herrin High School library, is 
now in charge of the newspaper collection 
of the Illinois State Historical Library. 


GLORIA WEBSTER has been appointed cir- 
culation librarian at the University of Illi- 
nois Medical School in Chicago. She was 
formerly first assistant on the Wilmette 
Public Library staff. 


Mrs. VIVIAN A. WRIGHT is the new li- 
brarian of the East Branch of the Aurora 
Public Library; Bupp L. GAMBEE, JR. is 
librarian of the Abraham Lincoln Branch, 
according to an announcement of the head 
librarian, Eleanor Plain. EMMA AVERILL, 
former librarian of the East Branch, is now 
head of the circulation department of the 
central library. Lota TALLMADGE, former 
librarian of the Lincoln Branch, is now 
head of the young people’s department of 
the central library. FRANCES BAILEY has 
resigned her position as head of the ref- 
erence department of the Aurora Public 
Library. 


RECENT LIBRARY COOPERATION 


The “Librarian Association of LaSalle 
County” was formed this fall at a dinner 
meeting in LaSalle. Thirty librarians from 
various parts of the county attended. 
Elizabeth Cummings of the LaSalle High 
School Library was elected president; 
Alice Arthur of Streator, vice-president; 
and Lida Powell, Mendota High School, 
secretary-treasurer. Meetings are to be 
held in the spring and fall. 


Mrs. Carolyn Brucker of tee ae 


elected chairman of the newly organized 
Whiteside Library Committee. The work 
of this committee will be to study library 
facilities in the county with a view to the 
possible extension of them especially to 
communities without library service. Other 
officers are Rev. J. S. Chapman of Mor- 
rison, secretary; and the Rev. J. R. Uhl- 
inger of Rock Falls. The committee will 
meet approximately every six months. 


Stephenson County now has a committee 
for coordinating library service. Mrs. S. E. 
Raines, library board member at Freeport, 
is chairman of the committee. 


The Public Library of Rockford and 
Beloit and the library of Beloit and Rock- 
ford colleges are now cooperating in a pro- 
gram of expansion of facilities. 


Duplications in the purchasing, handling, 
and storage of library materials will be 
avoided and facilities of the institutions 
will be made more readily accessible for 
research and study purposes. Magazine 
holdings of the four libraries will be 


checked and a survey will be made of 
other collections and services. Exchange 
of books will be started when the surveys 
are completed. 


The McLean County Library Association 
met October 31 in Bloomington to discuss 
opportunities for the extension of library 
service. Helene H. Rogers, assistant state 
librarian, was guest speaker. 


TO BUILD NEW LIBRARY 


Citizens of Sandwich Township voted 
favorably this fall on a $25,000 bond issue 
which will provide funds for building and 
equipping a new library. The proposed 
structure is to replace the frame one which 
was destroyed by fire last year. 


SOMETHING ADDED 


Due to an oversight, the name of the 
Chicago Public Library was omitted from 
the list of Friends of the Library which 
appeared in the Statistical Report of the 
Libraries in Illinois, 1941 (September issue 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, p. 52). Will 
you please make this addition in your 
copy? 


A complete account of the organization 
of the Chicago Friends group was published 
in the June, 1941 issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 
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COMMUNITY LIBRARIES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS* 
By ETHEL C. Cog, Superintendent of Schools, McHenry County 


Each county must make its library pro- 
gram fit its situation. It happens that Mc- 
Henry County is a county of community 
high school districts which lend themselves 
to this organization. The purpose of the 
organization is two-fold: first, to make the 
best books which the children can use 
available to them at reasonable cost to the 
districts; and second, to provide a plan 
which will keep these libraries not only 
growing in number of volumes but also in 
closeness to the needs of the children who 
are to use them. 

Organization.—The rural schools of Mc- 
Henry County are served by six rural 
school community libraries. Five of these 
have been cooperatively organized and are 
cooperatively maintained by community 
high school districts and the rural schools 
which underlie them. One has been or- 
ganized and is maintained by only the rural 
schools of the community. At the time of 
the organization of the five, each of the 
cooperating high schools made an initial 
contribution of from one hundred to two 
hundred dollars and each member rural 
district made an initial payment of twenty- 
five dollars. The high school provides 
space and service for the operation of the 
library and the rural districts pay annual 
dues of five dollars or ten dollars as the 
director-teacher groups decide. 

Each of these five libraries, which are 
located at Harvard, Hebron, Marengo, Mc- 
Henry, and Woodstock, is governed by a 
local board consisting of one director mem- 
ber chosen by the directors of the cooperat- 
ing schools, one teacher member chosen by 
the teachers of the cooperating schools, the 
superintendent of the cooperating high 
school, and the county superintendent. 
The director member is the secretary- 
treasurer of the board. He collects the 
dues, pays the. accounts, and submits a 
report at the annual meeting of directors 
and teachers of his community. 


The teacher member is the head of the 
purchasing committee. She reports the 
needs of the library as the teachers of her 
group find them, organizes teacher groups 
for special library activities, and makes the 
purchases. The high school superintendent 
and the county superintendent are con- 
sultants. 


The sixth, the library maintained by the 
rural schools of the Richmond-Burton 
Community, has a similar organization. 


* Reprinted from Feb. 1941 Educational 
Press Bulletin. 


The high school district does not partici- 
pate in this case because the high school is 
housed in a rented building in which there 
is no available space. The library is kept 
at the Solon Mills School, a two-room rural 
school which is centrally located. 


Operation.—Each teacher group makes 
its own rules for the use of the library. 
Each determines how long books may be 
kept and the penalty for loss or failure to 
return promptly; each group makes its re- 
quest to its cooperating high school when 
more space or a change in service is 
desired. 

In those communities where a_ public 
library is available one dollar of each 
school’s annual dues is used to purchase a 
school membership in the public library. 
This enables teachers to take a number of 
books at a time from this library to her 
school. 

As the attention of the purchasing com- 
mittee is called to books which are desir- 
able for these libraries, it is arranged that 
these books be submitted to the teacher 
purchasers as a group. Usually in June, 
soon after the close of school, these teach- 
ers meet at the office of the county super- 
intendent where a display of the books is 
provided. Each teacher purchaser may 
bring as many teacher members from her 
group as she desires. The entire day is 
used for examination of books and discus- 
sion of the library problems which have 
arisen during the year. The group has a 
luncheon at which there is an informal 
exchange of experience. This has proven 
to be stimulating to the spread of workable 
procedures. This early meeting makes it 
possible to purchase, catalogue, and pre- 
pare the books for use during the summer 
so they are ready for use when school 
begins in September. ‘ 

Since communities vary in size, the num- 
ber of volumes in the libraries varies. The 
benefits to the districts depend upon the 
care with which the books are selected to 
meet the needs of the children of the dif- 
ferent groups. Each library endeavors to 
meet the particular needs of the schools 
which it serves. 


Special Activities—In some cases when 
the teachers have wished to make pur- 
chases exceeding their library incomes, they 
have given benefit parties in which all of 
the cooperating schools of the community 
participate. These parties not only brought 
in the money, they deepened the interest of 
the people of the community in the 
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project. In no case have the school direc- 
tors hesitated to increase the annual dues 
when the library board has so recom- 
mended. 

In another case teachers catalogued the 
books of their community library according 
to the Dewey Decimal System and gave 
their older pupils some experience in using 
it. 

Evaluation. — These community libraries 
supplement but do not supplant room 
libraries. Each year the directors of all 


schools are requested to purchase certain 
books for their room libraries. These 
books are chosen to be used somewhat as 
laboratory material, as valuable teaching 
aids. They are not reference sets. They 
are individual volumes or supplementary 
sets which should be available to the chil- 
dren at all times. They are chosen by joint 
recommendation of teachers and superin- 
tendent. Directors have been practically 
one hundred per cent cooperative in pur- 
chasing them. 


FROM OUR NOTE BOOK 


LOCAL INDEX COMPILATION 


According to word received from the na- 
tional chairman of the Local Index project, 
the Illinois compilation (published last 
month in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES) is the 
second largest and among the best. A total 
of 14 have been published separately by 
State organizations. Every State has been 
covered. To date there are almost 7,500 
indexes reported from over 900 libraries. 

The statement in the “preface” in regard 
to the publication of the national compila- 
tion should be revised. It has not yet been 
decided as to who will publish the work 
since two library publishers have expressed 
an interest. 

Since publication of the Illinois work 
several indexes have been reported which 
are worthy of publication. These will be 
held until a supplement can be prepared in 
a future issue of this publication. If your 
library has indexes not reported, will you 
send them in to the editor of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. Among the outstanding re- 
cent indexes is the one on the Negro men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue. 


ILLINOIS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Katharine Louise Kinder, readers’ ad- 
viser, Williston Memorial Library, Mount 
Holyoke College, is holder of the Kath- 
arine L. Sharp scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School this year. D. 
Gwendolyn Lloyd, reference head, Univer- 
sity of Florida, is a General Education 
Board Scholarship holder. 

According to an announcement from the 
University of Illinois Library School, first 
semester enrollment consists of 64 first year 
students and 34 graduate students. 


PRINTED MATERIALS ON THE 
NEGRO 


The WPA Omnibus Library Project has 
completed a Union Catalog of literature in 
the principal Chicago libraries pertaining 
to the Negro in the United States and in- 


cludes books, magazine articles, reports, 
bulletins, theses and other unpublished 
material. 


The Catalog consists of 75,000 cards with 
full catalog entries, annotations, and many 
analytics. It is arranged in dictionary 
style, using a specially prepared list of sub- 
ject headings suitable for the literature 
concerning the Negro. 

The Catalog has been deposited at 
George Cleveland Hall Branch of the Pub- 
lic Library, at Michigan Avenue and 48th 
Street. It is available for use although 
stored for the present in temporary con- 
tainers pending provision of suitable fix- 
tures. Inquiries regarding the Catalog will 
be answered by Vivian Harsh, librarian of 
Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. KOCH 


A committee has been formed to raise a 
memorial fund for the purchase of books as 
a memorial to Dr. Theodore Wesley Koch, 
late librarian of Northwestern University. 
A collection of rare and beautiful books is 
to be purchased for the Deering Library in 
honor of Dr. Koch who served as librarian 
there for 22 years. Librarians, scholars, 
and book lovers throughout the country 
have joined in the memorial fund program. 
Illinois librarians wishing to make a con- 
tribution are asked to write to Effie A. 
Keith, acting librarian, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. 
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COURSES FOR TEACHER- 
LIBRARIANS 


A course in “Reading Guidance in 
Adolescent Literature” is being offered this 
fall at the University of Illinois Library 
School and will be repeated the second 
semester according to demand. The course 
is for prospective teachers and teacher- 
librarians registered in the College of Edu- 
cation and the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Prattical aspects of library 
service will be emphasized. 


“School Library Management,” a con- 
tinuation course intended especially for the 
teacher-librarian will be given the second 
semester. 


Alice Lohrer, formerly the librarian of the 
Hinsdale Township High School will be the 
instructor in these courses. 


MEXICAN DOCUMENTS 


“Mexican Government Publications; A 
Guide to the More Important Publications 
of the National Government of Mexico, 
1821-1936,” by Annita Melville Ker, has 
recently been published by the Library of 
Congress. The. 333-page guide may be 
secured from the Government Printing 
Office for a small sum. 


The compiler was given a year’s fellow- 
ship by the American Library Association 
to study Mexican public documents. She 
divided her time between the great libraries 
in the United States and in Mexico. All 
publications listed have been examined; 
location of the copy examined is indicated; 
many are in the Library of Congress. The 
entry shows the official character of the 
publication and gives a brief history of the 
issuing office. 


Incorporated in the new work is the sec- 
tion on Mexican memorials prepared sev- 
eral years ago under the direction of James 
B. Childs, chief of the division of docu- 
ments, Library of Congress. 


EARLY ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


According to an announcement of the 
Illinois Writers’ Project of WPA, a sub- 
scription library was organized in Edwards- 
ville, Illinois less than a year after Illinois 
was admitted to the Union. The books 
were apparently ordered from Boston, and 
in November, 1819 a catalog was issued 
listing 2,000 volumes in the library includ- 
ing works by Plutarch, Shakespeare, Burns, 
Cowper, Scott, and Goldsmith. 


SEMINAR ON LIBRARY SERVICE 


More than 100 leaders of state-wide or- 
ganizations interested in community prob- 
lems—health, welfare, education and recre- 
ation, met in Springfield September 20 to 
discuss “Library Service in Illinois.” This 
constituted an all-day meeting of the Com- 
munity Relations Seminar formed in 1937 
for the purpose of discussing community 
problems. Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, professor, 
rural sociology, University of Illinois, is 
chairman of the Seminar which meets four 
times a year and devotes an entire meeting 
to one or two subjects that have been 
studied beforehand. 


Helene H. Rogers, assistant state libra- 
rian, was chairman of the group which pre- 
sented the subject of library service to the 
Seminar. Dr. J. S. Isakoff, executive 
secretary of the Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, reported to the Seminar on the 
progress of the legislative survey of Illinois 
library service which was proposed by 
Representative Alan E. Ashcraft of Evans- 
ton. Participants in the presentation were 
Ida Faye Wright, Evanston; Dr. Hans 
Olsen, Charleston; Earl Browning, Peoria; 
Emily Minter, DeKalb; Alice Lohrer, Ur- 
bana; Kenneth Lawyer, Springfield; Harlan 
Beem, Charleston; Agnes Long, Springfield; 
Alice Williams, Moline; C. C. McCormick, 
Springfield; and Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 
Closkey, Chicago. 


BOOKS IN THE MAKING 


The H. W. Wilson Company has an- 
nounced for fall publication several books 
which should be of special interest: 


“20th Century Authors.” This work con- 
stitutes a revision, combination, and expan- 
sion of the two previous books, “Living 
Authors,” (1931) and “Authors Today and 
Yesterday,” (1933). While the two previ- 
ous books together include sketches of ap- 
proximately 800 authors, the new work 
will have biographies of more than 1,800. 
All of the sketches will be completely new. 

“Index to Children’s Poetry,” arranged in 
one alphabet according to author, title, 
subject and first line, is promised for early 
in 1942. 


“State and County Library Service,” a 
manual written by Mildred Sandoe, field 
worker for the Ohio State Library, will be 
published late in the fall. This is to con- 
tain information about starting library 
service based on the experience in Ohio. 


The 5th edition of “The Picture Collec- 
tion” is in process of publication. This is 
a publication of the Newark Public Li- 
brary and is being edited by Marcel Fre- 
bault. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


By Margaret C. Norton 


THE CIRCUIT COURT AND ITS RECORDS 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT 


The circuit court is more than a morbid, 
depressing place where criminals are 
brought to justice and divorces granted. 
The State Constitution has granted it 
sweeping powers: “The circuit courts shall 
have original jurisdiction in all causes in 
law and equity, and such appellate jurisdic- 
tion as is or may be provided by law.” 
Black’s Law Dictionary defines the term 
“equity” as follows: “The word denotes 
equal and impartial justice as between two 
persons whose rights or claims are in con- 
flict; justice, that is, as ascertained by 
natural reason or ethical insight, but inde- 
pendent of the formulated body of law.” 
Under this concept of its functions, the 
circuit court has become the keystone of 
democratic government in that it is the 
court which more than other guards our 
civil liberties. Broadly speaking, the cir- 
cuit court has jurisdiction over any con- 
flicts not otherwise under the jurisdiction 
of any other court. Specific jurisdiction of 
the court in civil and criminal matters can 
best be explained after a description of the 
organization of the circuit court and its 
affiliates. 


The Constitution provides that the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall divide the state, out- 
side of Cook County, “into judicial circuits, 
contiguous counties and compact districts, 
not to exceed one circuit for every 100,000 
population in the state.” A new district is 
to be established “whenever the business of 
the circuit court of any one or of two or 
more contiguous counties, containing a 
population exceeding 50,000, shall occupy 
nine months of the year.” There are at 
present seventeen downstate districts, the 
last apportionment having been made in 
1933. Cook County forms a separate cir- 
cuit which may not be divided physically; 
the functions of its circuit court are, in- 


*The County Clerk and His Records a 
peared in the May issue of ILLINOIS 
TIBRARIES and The Probate Court and Its 
Records appeared in the June issue. 


stead, shared by several courts as described 
below. 


Three judges are elected for each down- 
state circuit, for six year terms. They are 
entitled to pensions after serving twenty- 
four years and reaching the age of sixty- 
five. Three terms are held in each county 
annually, at times. specified by law. 
Judges of the several circuit courts of the 
state may exchange with each other and 
with the judges of the circuit and superior 
court of Cook County; they may hold 
court for each other, and perform each 
other’s duties, where they find it necessary 
or convenient. Upon request of two or 
more judges of a circuit, the Supreme 
Court may assign a circuit judge to assist 
in a circuit with an overcrowded docket. 
Branch circuit courts, presided over by one 
of the judges of that circuit, may be held 
in any county concurrently with the regular 
circuit court, having the same powers and 
using the same procedure. In addition to 
their regular circuit duties circuit judges 
are also subject to appellate court duty. 
The Supreme Court makes the assignments, 


COUNTY ARCHIVES SERIES 


This is the third of a series of 
articles descriptive of the functions 
and records of the various county 
offices in Illinois.* The importance 
of the proper care for their archives 
is generally realized only when some 
one is appalled to find that a docu- 
ment vitally necessary to his status 
as a citizen or property owner cannot 
be found in the files. Insofar as the 
work of these county officials is so- 
cially significant, and there can be no 
question as to the importance of what 
they do, the records of those activi- 
ties must be properly preserved. 
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designating three circuit judges to serve in 
each of the four appellate districts. 


The judiciary system of Cook county 
operates under the same jurisdictional laws 
and procedure, but for convenience the 
duties of the circuit court are divided 
among several courts. Cook County forms 
one judicial circuit. To the five circuit 
judges mentioned in the Constitution, the 
General Assembly may add one additional 
judge for each 50,000 over and above 
400,000 population. The superior court 
was established in 1845 as the “Cook 
County court.” The name was changed to 
“Cook County court of common pleas” in 
1849, and to “superior court” in 1859. The 
superior court has concurrent jurisdiction 
with and appellate jurisdiction from the 
circuit court. The number of superior 
judges is increased in the same ratio as the 
number of circuit judges. At present 
Cook County has twenty circuit and 
twenty-one superior judges. These judges 
are also elected for six year terms and 
eligible for pensions. The criminal court of 
Cook county is a continuation of the old 
“recorder’s court of the city of Chicago,” 
established in 1853. As its name indicates, 
“it has the jurisdiction of a circuit court, 
in all cases of criminal and quasi-criminal 
nature, arising in the county of Cook, or 
that may be brought before said court pur- 
suant to law, and all recognizances and 
appeals taken in said county, in criminal 
and quasi-criminal cases, shall be return- 
able and taken to said court.” The judges 
of the circuit and superior courts are 
ex officio judges of the criminal court and 
take turns presiding. A _ separate 
juvenile court, presided over by one or 
more of the judges of the circuit court, 
hears cases involving dependent and neg- 
Iected and delinquent children. 


Courts of record of cities, styled the 
“city court of ( city,” also have 
concurrent jurisdiction within the city “in 
all civil cases both in law and chancery, 
and in all criminal cases arising in said 
city, and in appeals from justices of the 
peace of said city,” except that such 
courts do not have jurisdiction of depend- 
ent, neglected or delinquent children. 
Thirty city courts have such concurrent 
jurisdiction at present. Under territorial 
laws and the first constitution, a circuit 
clerk for each county was appointed by the 
judge. Under the present constitution one 
clerk of the circuit court for each county, 
one clerk of the circuit court of Cook 
County, one clerk of the superior court of 
Cook County and one clerk of the criminal 
court of Cook County are elected for four 
year terms. Each is bonded and is per- 
sonally responsible for all acts of his 
deputies. The duties of each of these 
clerks are to “‘attend the sessions of their 
respective courts, preserve all the files and 


papers thereof, make, keep and preserve 
complete records of all the proceedings 
and determinations thereof, except in cases 
otherwise provided by law, and do and 
perform all other duties pertaining to their 
said offices as may be required by law or 
the rules and orders of their courts 
respectively.” 


A state’s attorney for each county, also 
elected for four years, among other duties, 
commences and prosecutes “all actions, 
suits, indictments and prosecutions, civil 
and criminal, in any court of record in his 
county, in which the people of the state or 
county may be concerned.” 


The county sheriff attends the court as 
bailiff, is ex officio warden of the county 
jail and is responsible to the court for the 
safety and custody of prisoners before and 
during trial and for the delivery of con- 
victs to the institutions to which they have 
been sentenced. 


The circuit judge is assisted in judging 
facts by the grand and petit juries, which 
are chosen from the jury lists prepared by 
the county court or board of jury commis- 
sioners. The judge empanels the jury and 
gives it instructions. The grand jury, act- 
ing in criminal cases only, hears evidence 
on behalf of the state, and votes for or 
against an indictment of the accused. The 
state’s attorney prosecutes criminal suits on 
presentation of indictment by the grand 
jury. The petit jury hears all the evi- 
dence presented by both sides in civil and 
criminal suits. Its function is to determine 
the correctness of the facts presented. On 
the basis of jury’s verdict the judge issues 
orders or decrees in accordance with the 
law. The judges of a circuit, or a majority 
of them, may enter an order to be recorded 
by the clerk, dispensing with a grand or 
petit jury for terms or parts of terms or 
for certain kinds of business, when in their 
opinion “it is not necessary for the speedy 
administration of justice.” 


Each judge may appoint a court reporter, 
except that in Cook County the executive 
committee of the circuit and superior 
courts or board of county commissioners 
makes the appointments. The court re- 
porter takes full stenographic notes of the 
evidence in all trials before his court, and 
makes transcripts as needed for the court 
and parties to the suit. 


The circuit court appoints one probation 
officer for each county in the circuit and 
one additional probation officer for every 
50,000 inhabitants. A chief probation offi- 
cer may also be appointed for each circuit 
having five or more probation officers, and 
a circuit court outside of Cook County 
may appoint a probation officer with juris- 
diction throughout the circuit. The proba- 
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tion officer makes investigations of all per- 
sons put on probation, and takes charge of 
and watches over them under regulations 
and for terms prescribed by the court. He 
keeps complete and accurate records which 
he files with the clerk of the court. Such 
records are open to inspection only by the 
judge and other probation officers. 


A master in chancery may be appointed 
by the court for each downstate county, 
and one for each of the judges of the cir- 
cuit and superior courts of Cook County. 
Special masters in chancery may be ap- 
pointed to act in certain cases where the 
regular master in chancery is an interested 
party or is otherwise unqualified or unable 
to act. All masters take an oath of office 
and are bonded. [Illinois “Masters in 
chancery, in their respective counties, shall 
have authority to take depositions, both in 
law and equity, to administer oaths, to 
compel the attendance of witnesses, take 
acknowledgment of deeds and other instru- 
ments in writing, and perform ali other 
duties which, according to the laws of this 
State and the practice of courts of chan- 
cery, appertain to the office. Black’s Law 
Dictionary further defines a master in 
chancery as an assistant to the judge whose 
duty it is “to inquire into such matters as 
may be referred to him by the court, ex- 
amine causes, take testimony, take ac- 
counts, compute damages, etc., reporting 
his findings to the court in such shape that 
a decree may be made; also to take oaths 
and affidavits and acknowledgments of 
deeds.” Masters in chancery are most fre- 
quently encountered by the public in con- 
nection with the management of court 
sales of real estate by virtue of executions, 
judgments, enforcement of liens, fore- 
closure of mortgages, etc. 


The supreme court has the power to 
make rules of pleadings, practice and pro- 
cedure for the circuit and superior courts, 
subject to the practice act. Other rules as 
to dockets, calendars and the conduct of 
business may be made by the courts them- 
selves. The court may, for cause, deprive 
an attorney of the right to practice before 
it, subject to appeal to the supreme court, 
which alone has the power to disbar. 


HIstTorRY OF THE CIRCUIT CouRT 


The history of the organization of Illinois 
circuit courts goes back to the old General 
Court of the Northwest Territory. The 
three territorial judges, who were ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, also presided individually over cir- 
cuit courts held annually in each county. 
Much of the jurisdiction of the General 
Court was actually exercised on the circuit. 
The 1807 Indiana judiciary act recognized 
this by providing that the circuit court 


should render final judgment and issue 
execution unless a bill of exception should 
be filed, or some other good cause appear 
for taking the opinion of the General 
Court. 


The Illinois General Assembly in 1815 
continued the provisions of the 1807 act 
under which the United States judges were 
to hold circuit courts. By 1818, however, 
Illinois was applying for statehood and an 
act was passed dividing the territory into 
two circuits for each of which the governor 
was authorized to appoint a circuit judge. 
The General Court was limited to appellate 
jurisdiction. 

The State Constitution of 1818 created a 
supreme court composed of one chief jus- 
tice and three associate justices, elected by 
the General Assembly. Until “the end of 
the first general assembly begun and held 
after the first day of January . . 1824,” 
the justices of the supreme court were to 
hold circuit courts in the several counties. 
After that the supreme court justices 
should not hold circuit courts “‘unless re- 
quired by law.” The General Assembly of 
1819 proceeded accordingly to divide the 
state into circuit districts and assigned the 
several circuits to specified justices and 
their successors. 


In 1825, following the suggestion in the 
Constitution, the General Assembly pro- 
vided for its election of five circuit judges, 
to continue in office during good behavior. 
The obvious impropriety of a judge sitting 
in an appeal case involving his own de- 
cisions was the argument in favor of a 
separate circuit judiciary. The extrava- 
gance of supporting two benches of judges, 
neither of which had sufficient work to 
keep them fully occupied, also the relative 
scarcity of judicial talent in a pioneer 
community were pointed out by others. 
Legislative opinion swung back and forth 
between these two considerations until the 
pressure of work finally resulted in a com- 
plete separation of the personnel of circuit 
and supreme courts. 


In 1827 the circuit judges were abolished 
and the chief justice and three associate 
justices presided over the four circuit 
courts. In 1829 a fifth circuit was created 
for the territory north of the Illinois river, 
presided over by a circuit judge elected by 
the General Assembly. This judge was not 
a member of the supreme court. By 1835 
it was again necessary to create additional 
circuits, so the supreme court justices were 
relieved of circuit duty and five circuit 
judges in addition to the one already 
serving in the northern district, were 
elected by the General Assembly. Each of 
these “circuit judges was authorized to 
appoint a master in chancery for each 
county, who was empowered to issue writs 
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of habeas corpus, ne exeat and injunctions 
and to approve bonds thereon in the 
absence of the presiding judge, and other- 
wise assist in chancery court duties.” In 
1841 the circuit judges were abolished for 
the last time, and the supreme court 
judges, now increased in number to nine, 
presided over the nine circuits. The 1848 
Constitution made a final separation be- 
tween supreme and circuit judges, provid- 
ing for popular election of circuit judges 
for six year terms, the General Assembly 
to determine the number and boundaries of 
the circuit districts. The 1870 Constitu- 
tion makes similar provisions. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION 


As defined by the criminal code of the 
State, the “Circuit courts of the several 
counties, except of the county of Cook, 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction of all 
criminal offenses, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law.” In general, criminal cases 
are tried in the county in which the crime 
occurred, subject to change of venue if it 
can be shown that the change is necessary 
to ensure a fair trial. “The Criminal 
Court of Cook County shall have jurisdic- 
tion of all criminal offenses in the County 
of Cook, except such as is conferred upon 
justices of the peace, and appellate juris- 
diction from justices of the peace.” City 
courts of record also have concurrent juris- 
diction, as noted before. Justices of the 
peace have jurisdiction in proceedings 
against vagrants and vagabonds, and in all 
criminal actions in which the punishment 
is by fine only, and does not exceed three 
hundred dollars. Violations of local ordi- 
nances are tried before justices of the peace 
and police magistrates. 


Criminal cases are brought before the 
court by presentation of indictment. The 
state’s attorney prosecutes in the name of 
the state. The defendant is entitled to 
counsel, and if unable to pay for same, the 
court appoints an attorney who _ serves 
without charge, except in capital cases 
where the county pays him a limited fee. 
In counties of over 500,000 population, 
(that is, Cook County) the judges of the 
circuit and superior courts appoint a full 
time public defender and assistants, whose 
services are free to indigent defendants 
and whose salaries are paid by the county. 
The Constitution guarantees the right of all 
accused persons to a public trial by jury, 
though the jury right may be waived under 
certain circumstances with the consent of 
both sides. On hearing the verdict of the 
jury as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, and its recommendations, the pre- 
siding judge hands down his decree based 
upon the statutes governing the crime. He 
may discharge the prisoner if innocent, 


place him on probation if that is indicated, 
or sentence him.to a term in a reformatory 
or penal institution. Once sentenced, the 
judge has no power of pardon or parole, 
that being within the jurisdiction of the 
State Department of Public Safety and the 
governor. The judge’s recommendations, 
however, are considered in such matters. 
To ensure prompt trial of all prisoners, the 
sheriff is required to keep an exact cal- 
endar of the prisoners confined to the jail 
and to make a full report on the same to 
the court each month. 


The circuit and county courts share orig- 
inal jurisdiction over cases involving de- 
pendent, neglected and delinquent children. 
Cook county, as noted above, has a sep- 
arate juvenile court, presided over by one 
or more of the circuit judges. The court 
may, after due hearing, decree that a de- 
pendent and neglected child shall be al- 
lowed to remain in the home of the 
parents or guardians, subject to the friendly 
visitation of a probation officer, or it may 
place the child in a suitable family home 
or a state or private institution devoted to 
the care of such children. A delinquent 
child may be placed under probation to 
the probation officer in the parents’ or 
some other suitable home, or be sent to a 
public or private training or industrial 
school. Either the circuit or the county 
court may commit children found guilty of 
habitual truancy or persistent violation of 
the rules of the public school to the local 
parental school if there is one. The same 
court may later commit a child from a 
parental school to a reformatory in case the 
child proves incorrigible or has a detri- 
mental influence on other children. 


Jurisdiction over “criminal sexual 
psychopathic persons charged with criminal 
offense” is vested in the circuit courts, the 
criminal court of Cook County, the city 
courts, the county courts, the municipal 
court of Chicago, and other courts of this 
state. The courts conduct hearings and 
may commit the prisoner to the state de- 
partment of public safety for confinement 
(if a male) in the Psychiatric Division of 
the Illinois State Penitentiary at Menard 
or the Illinois Security Hospital at Chester, 
until recovered. The court which com- 
mitted him may discharge the prisoner as 
cured, after a jury trial. 


A fugitive from justice may not be re- 
moved from the county on a warrant with- 
out first being produced in the circuit 
court of the county in which he is arrested 
(if in Cook County, the criminal court of 
Cook County). The judge in open court 
must inform him of the cause of the arrest, 
the nature of the process and give him an 
opportunity to secure counsel or apply for 
a writ of habeas corpus. 
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Violations of the laws against racial and 
religious discriminations are also prose- 
cuted before the circuit court. 

The business of giving bail in criminal 
or quasi-criminal cases is regulated by the 
Department of Insurance. However, ap- 
plicants for licenses must present certifi- 
cate of good character from the circuit (or 
in Cook County, the criminal) court of the 
county in which the licensee is to operate, 
and the court may, upon due cause shown 
at a hearing held by it, suspend or revoke 
any such license. 


CivIL JURISDICTION 


Justices of the peace have jurisdiction in 
most law suits involving less than $500.00. 
Almost anything involving an amount 
beyond that comes within the jurisdiction of 
the circuit court. The civil jurisdiction of 
that court is, in fact, so broad that it is 
possible to mention here only a few of the 
legal matters that come before it. 

Suits involving financial disputes are the 
most frequent cases taken to the circuit 
court. These include, among other subjects, 
personal and property damage claims; as- 
sessment of property damage in cases when 
the power of eminent domain has been in- 
volved; partitions of property between heirs 
to estates, partners, corporation stockhold- 
ers, etc.; sales of property to enforce liens, 
judgments and mortgages and many similar 
matters. Suits involving claims against the 
state of Illinois, however, are in the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims, not the cir- 
cuit court. 

Divorce cases are the second most fre- 
quent type of civil suit. The circuit courts 
of the respective counties and the superior 
court of Cook county have jurisdiction in 
all cases of divorce, and also the alimony, 
property settlements and custody of the 
children involved therein. The court also 
has power to permit the wife in a divorce 
suit to resume her maiden name or that of 
a former husband. The court may also 
rule, subject to the provisions of the law, 
on the custody of bastard children. 

Naturalization of aliens as citizens of the 
United States was formerly a major func- 
tion of the circuit court. Although under 
the United States statutes the circuit court 
retains naturalization jurisdiction, it does 
not exercise it where United States courts 
are convenient. Records of naturalization 
proceedings prior to 1906 should be sought 
in the archives of the circuit court. 

The circuit court does, however, enforce 
the Illinois statute which prohibits aliens 
from holding real estate for more than six 
years after they become twenty-one years 
of age. On information presented by the 
state’s attorney, the court after establishing 
the fact of such ownership by a hearing, 
must compel the sale of the property. 


Certain election contests are decided in 
the circuit court, namely, for judges and 
clerks of the supreme court, judges of the 
circuit, superior and county courts, mayors 
of cities, presidents of county boards and 
villages, in reference to the removal of 
county seats, and referenda on any other 
subjects which may be submitted to the 
people of the county. Naturally a judge 
does not pass upon his own election, but 
calls in another circuit judge to pass the 
contest. Primary election contests for city 
and village officials are vested in the 
county and circuit courts. Primary elec- 
tion contests for members of the General 
Assembly are also taken to the circuit 
court. 


Individuals wishing to change their 
names apply to the circuit court for legal 
sanction. Butter and cheese factories 
which operate on the cooperative or 
dividend plan are licensed by the court. 
Other jurisdictions include such matters as 
contests over the probate of wills; cases 
from the county court in which the county 
judge is an interested party; property set- 
tlements involved in annexation and dis- 
connection of areas to cities and towns; 
concurrent jurisdiction with the county 
court in the organization of farm drainage 
districts and farm drainage districts and the 
operation thereof; park districts; their 
boundaries, sale of lands and approval of 
treasurer’s board in case of issuance of 
park bonds; proceedings for reestablishment 
of lost corners and boundaries; power to 
order dissolution of schools, colleges and 
universities for misappropriation or diver- 
sion of endowment and other funds; ap- 
proval of court required for tax levies of 
municipalities and other taxing bodies in 
counties of over 500,000 population; fix- 
ing and defining boundaries and names of 
forest preserves. Judges either in term 
time or vacation, have power to grant writs 
of injunction, ne exeat, habeas corpus, quo 
warranto, and “all other units and processes 
that may be necessary to the due execu- 
tion of the powers with which they are or 
may be vested.” 


THE CourT AND STATE GOVERNMENT 


The circuit court is closely connected 
with the administration of state govern- 
ment. The court or its judges, either in 
term time or in vacation, can compel the 
production of records and the testimony of 
witnesses before the various state depart- 
ments authorized to hold hearings, on 
penalty of contempt of court. Violations 
of the orders and decrees of the various 
state regulatory bodies such as the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, the Insurance and 
Labor Departments, the Aeronautics Com- 
mission, the State Tax Commission and 
many others are prosecuted in the circuit 
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court. Interference with state inspectors, 
such as those for mines, factories, employ- 
ment agencies, lodging houses, food dis- 
tributors, etc., are enjoined by the court. 
Corporation charters are revoked; banks, 
building and loan associations and insur- 
ance companies are liquidated, through the 
court, at the instance of the appropriate 
state departments. 


The circuit court not only aids state de- 
partments in enforcing their regulations, 
but it protects the public interest against 
those departments through powers speci- 
fically granted to it to review their rules, 
regulations, orders and decrees. Examples 
are matters relating to the refusal, suspen- 
sion or revocation of professional or busi- 
ness licenses by the Departments of Regis- 
tration and Education, Insurance and Agri- 
culture, among others; dismissals of civil 
service employees; awards made _ under 
workmen’s compensation, industrial disease, 
unemployment compensation and _ prevail- 
ing rates of wages on public works acts; 
appeals from old age assistance rulings; re- 
fusal of permission to sell securities, etc. 
For some types of such cases, original 
jurisdiction is given to the Sangamon 
county circuit court at the capital. Most 
cases, however, are heard by the circuit 
or superior court of the county in which 
the complainant resides or does business. 
Generally the court acts merely as a board 
of review without authority to hear addi- 
tional testimony or to decide technical facts 
not covered by the law. In its discretion 
it may order a stay of proceedings pend- 
ing decision, and it may affirm, revoke or 
remand to the department for further con- 
sideration, the original departmental order 
or decree. 


APPEALS 


Appeals may be taken to the circuit 
courts from county’ and probate courts in 
certain cases specified by law, and from 
justices of the peace. Rulings of various 
state regulatory bodies, particularly the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, may also 
be taken to the circuit court as discussed 
under the heading “The Court and State 
Government.” In the latter appeals the 
decrees of the circuit court are generally 
final, as also in the case of election contest 
decisions. 


Appeals from the writs of error to cir- 
cuit courts, the superior court of Cook 
county and the criminal court of Cook 
county, in all criminal cases below the 
grade of felony shall be taken directly to 
the appellate court, and in all criminal 
cases above the grade of misdemeanors 
shall be taken directly to the supreme 
court. 


Appeals from and writs of error to the 
same courts may be taken directly to the 


appellate court in any suit or proceeding 
at law in chancery other than criminal 
cases, not misdemeanors, and in cases in- 
volving a franchise or the validity of a 
statute. 


Appeals may also be taken directly to 
the Supreme court in all criminal cases 
and in cases involving a franchise or free- 
hold or the validity of a statute. 


THE REcoRDS OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 


The clerks of circuit, superior and county 
courts are required to preserve all the files 
and records of their respective courts. 
They are required to enter of record all 
judgments, decrees and orders immediately, 
subject to a fine of $100.00 for the first 
offense and a similar fine or removal from 
office for the second. The same penalties 
apply for failure to keep any of the 
specific records required to be kept under 
“An Act to revise the law in relation to 
clerks of courts,” approved March 25, 
1874. The judges are required to make an 
examination of the records of their respec- 
tive courts at least once a year, and to 
give directions and make orders in regard 
to the keeping of those records. Section 
16 of this act as amended in 1933, details 
the types and column headings of records 
required to be kept. The following notes 
on the records kept by circuit clerks are, 
however, copied from “Historical Records 
Survey: Inventory of the county archives 
of Illinois: Franklin county .. . No. 28,” 
p. 174-175: 

“1. Books of record of the proceedings 
and judgments of the court with alpha- 
betical indexes by parties. Proceedings are 
recorded at length only in cases designed 
by law, or when the court at the motion 
and assumption of expense by one of the 
parties, so orders. In practice, from an 
early date the court record has been broken 
down into segregated types of proceedings 
and judgments. 

2. ‘Plaintiff-Defendant Index to Court 
Records’ and ‘Defendant-Plaintiff Index to 
Court Records,’ intended to be separate 
records, but frequently combined in a single 
volume with the two indexes segregated in 
each volume. 

3. A general docket in which all suits 
are entered in the order they are com- 
menced. 

4. A judgment and execution docket 
containing a volume for the entry of satis- 
faction or other disposition. In practice, 
an execution docket is frequently set up 
independently. 

5. Additional dockets, designed as the 
clerk’s judge and bar docket. In _ prac- 
tice the bar docket has tended to drop out 
of use. 

6. A fee book in which costs and fees 
are to be entered under the proper title of 
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the case. In practice separate series of 
volumes are maintained under such titles 
of causes. 


7. Transcripts of proceedings in appeals 
from justices’, city, and foreign courts, 
dockets thereof, and transcripts of judg- 
ments for liens, etc., from the former. 
Separate well-bound books are required to 
be kept for each city court. These books 
are to contain an alphabetical docket of 
all judgment decrees rendered in the city 
court. Thev also provide for entry of data 
relating to the filing of the transcript with 
the corresponding number of the tran- 
script. 


8. Naturalization proceedings from pe- 
titions to final certificates; Federal statutes 
allow the circuit court to exercise jurisdic- 
tion. 


9. Reports to the court from its desig- | 
nated masters in chancery, the state’s at- 
torney, and the coroner’s inquest juries. 

10. Jury venires. Summonses, certifi- | | 
cates, etc. | 

11. Original documents used in court | | 
hearings and determinations. These docu- | 
ments are of particular importance because | 
in a large number of cases the complete 

| 


proceedings are not spread on court record. 


12. Monthly reports of the warden of | 
the county jail, containing a list of all | 
prisoners in his custody, showing causes of 
commitment and names of persons by | 
whom committed.” | 

—M. C. N. 


FOUR PORTRAITS WANTED 


Portraits of all but four Illinois Secre- 
taries of State from 1818 to the present 
time have been hung in the archives con- 
ference room of the Illinois State Library. 
The sepia prints of uniform size and color 
have been arranged in chronological order | 
around the paneled room beginning with | 


1850-1853; and Edward Rummel, 1869- 
1873. 


Elias Kent Kane 1818-1822 and including a oe 
Stephen A. Douglas and Lyman Trumbull | Ve) 
both of whom later became U. S. Senators. _ es i 
The project under the direction of Secre- Qe i. 
tary of State Edward J. Hughes took nearly _ = Z. | 

two years to complete. =a 
| | 
The Illinois State Library is interested in | As | 
locating the pictures of the four missing | R Z | 
Secretaries: David Blackwell, 1823-1824; | me 
George Farquer, 1825-1829; David Gregg, | == | 


entered as second-class matter April 22, 1919, at the postoffice at Springfield, Illinois. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103. Act of 


October 3, 1917. 
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